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with another, ( Do you observe how people-are looking at
you? This happens to no man in Athens but you. A
compliment was paid you yesterday in the porch. More
than thirty persons were sitting there, and the question was
started, Who is our foremost man1? Everyone mentioned
you first, and ended by coming back to your name.' With
these and the like words he will remove a morsel of wool
from his patron's coat; or, if a speck of chaff has been laid
on the other's hair by the wind, he will pick it off, adding
with a laugh, ' Do you see ? Because I have not met you
for two days, you have had your beard full of white hairs ;
nlthough no one has darker hair for his years than you.'
Then he will request the company to be silent while the
great man is speaking, and will praise him, too, in his hear-
ing, and mark his approbation in a pause with ' True ;' or
he will laugh at a frigid joke, and stuff his cloak into his
mouth as if he could not repress his amusement. . . . If his
patron is approaching a friend, he will run forward and say,
{He is coming to you;' and then turning back, ' I have
announced you.' . . . He is the first of the guests to praise
the wine, and to say, as he reclines next the host, i How
delicate is your fare.' . . . He will ask his friend if he is
-cold, and if he would like to put something more on; and
before the words are spoken, will wrap him up. Moreover,
he will lean towards his ear and whisper with him; or will
glance at him as he talks to the rest of the company. He
will take the cushions from the slave in the theatre, and
spread them on the seat with his'own hands.1

Let us compare this with George Eliot's
portrait of A too deferential Man.' We may
first remark, however, that in this case what she

1 Mr. K. C. Jebb's translation.    1870.